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Who  we  are 

The  News  Office  is  part  of  the  division  of  University  Advancement,  the 
arm  of  the  University  that  promotes  the  benefits  of  public  higher  educa- 
tion and  garners  support  for  the  campus.  Currently  there  is  a  director, 
Karin  Sherbin,  and  three  associate  news  editors:  Kay  Scanlan,  Danny 
Chun,  and  Barbara  Pitoniak.  Art  Clifford  is  the  national  news  editor  who 
also  specializes  in  the  sciences.  He  is  available  by  contacting  the  News 
Office.  Additionally,  there  is  an  office  manager  and  student  employees. 
People  wishing  to  contact  us  should  call  545-0444.  Our  fax  number  is 
545-3082.  The  News  Office  staff  may  also  be  reached  via  electronic  mail 
at  sherbin  @  admin.umass.edu;  scanlan  @  admin.umass.edu;  danny  @ 
admin.umass.edu;  pitoniak  @  admin.umass.edu;  Clifford  @  admin.umass. 
edu;  hersant  @  admin.umass.edu. 

What  we  do 

The  News  Office  links  the  University  to  the  outside  world  via  the  media. 
The  office  has  four  main  activities:  1)  publicize  the  achievements  of 
members  of  the  University  community  and  promote  the  campus  2)  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  campus  to  the  news  media  3)  assist  the  administration 
and  faculty  in  creating  and  implementing  a  media  strategy  and  4)  answer 
media  inquiries. 

In  order  to  fulfill  these  functions,  the  News  Office  develops  story  ideas 
based  on  contacts  with  faculty  and  administrators;  writes  and  markets 
stories;  contacts 
reporters  with  story 
ideas;  responds  to 
press  inquiries, 
including  being  on 
call  at  night  and  on 
weekends;  researches 
answers  to  press 
questions;  and  clips 
newspapers  daily. 

News  Office  staff 
frequently  speak  for 
the  campus  on  diffi- 
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The  News  Office  additionally  refers  faculty  experts  to  the  national 
press  electronically,  through  ProfNet. 

ProfNet  is  a  cooperative  of  public  information  officers  linked  via  the 
Internet  that  gives  journalists  and  authors  the  ability  to  search  quickly 
and  conveniently  for  faculty  experts  at  more  than  100  colleges,  universi- 
ties, industrial  research  laboratories,  and  government  sponsored  scientific 
institutions. 

ProfNet  is  based  at  SUNY  Stony  Brook  and  we  are  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  this  special  group.  Science  editor  Art  Clifford  is  our  UMass 
tf'i'  campus  contact.  We  receive  as  many  as  two  dozen  requests  per  day  on 

ProfNet.  Most  of  these  requests  require  a  fast  response  — anywhere  from 
four  hours  to  four  days— and  usually  require  only  a  telephone  interview. 
You  can  help  us  by  calling  the  News  Office  if  you  have  expertise  that  you 
can  contribute  to  any  breaking  news  story. 

The  News  Office  also  has  established  a  radio  feed  service  featuring 
edited  taped  interviews  of  faculty,  staff,  and  distinguished  visitors.  Radio 
stations  from  across  the  state  call  an  answering  machine  that  contains  the 
edited  excerpts  and  then  record  the  feed  for  use  on  their  newscasts.  About 
30  stations  a  week  contact  the  service.  If  you  want  to  hear  the  feed, 
which  is  changed  weekly,  dial  545-2989. 

The  News  Office  this  year  set  up  bulletin  boards  on  campus  electronic 
mail  systems  in  order  to  post  daily  news  summaries  of  external  media 
stories  on  the  campus  and  higher  education.  The  summaries  are  available 
through  the  Office  of  Information  Technologies  at  umass.news.amherst 
and  um.amh.news. 
.  2 
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The  office  this  year  also  began  offering  a  fax-on-demand  service  that 
contains  a  catalog  of  the  most  current  news  releases.  Fax  machines  with 
telephones  can  connect  with  the  service  by  dialing  545-4332. 

We  are  also  distributing  forms  to  all  departments  that  will  make  it  easier 
for  chairs,  heads,  faculty,  and  staff  to  notify  the  News  Office  about  academic 
and  administrative  activities.  A  copy  of  the  form  is  also  included  in  the 
appendix  of  this  booklet.  Please  note  that  the  forms  are  for  faculty  and  staff; 
a  separate  form  for  student  achievements  is  available  by  contacting  the  News 
Office. 
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Should  you  call  the  News  Office? 
We  can  help  you 

The  News  Office  is  a  resource  for  faculty  and  staff.  We  can  publicize  your 
work  or  program  and  answer  questions  about  the  media. 

Does  your  area  have  a  new  program  or  course  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  public?  Contact  the  News  Office  with  information  that  addresses 
the  five  W's  of  journalism:  who,  what, 
when,  where,  and  why.  The  News  Office 
will  help  you  determine  if  outside  media 
would  be  interested  in  your  story. 

Or,  if  what  you  want  to  publicize  is  a 
relatively  small  but  important  event,  such 
as  a  special  lecture,  you  can  contact  the 
local  media  yourself.  If  you  do,  please 
send  a  copy  of  your  release  to  the  News 
Office  so  we  can  answer  queries.  Samples 
of  news  releases  and  addresses  of  local 
media  are  included  in  the  appendix. 

Not  sure  about  how  to  get  an  op-ed 
piece  or  letter  to  the  editor  published? 
The  News  Office  can  offer  suggestions  on 
writing  for  the  popular  press,  including 
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suggestions  on  word  limits  for  submissions.  The  usual  op-ed  limit  ranges 
from  800  to  1 ,000  words.  Letters  to  the  editor  are  much  shorter,  with 
limits  sometimes  as  low  as  50  words. 


The  News  Office  can  also  arrange  press  conferences,  including  reserv- 
ing space  and  alerting  the  media  to  the  event. 

You  CAN  HELP  US 

The  News  Office  receives  inquiries  on  just  about  anything  one  can  think 
of  pertaining  to  the  University.  Reporters  call  daily  asking  about  events 
and  controversy  on  campus.  The  News  Office  can  better  respond  to  these 
queries  or  refer  reporters  to  a  more  informed  source  if  faculty  and  staff 
notify  us  ahead  of  time. 

If  there  is  a  potential  or  existing  problem  in  your  area  that  could 
attract  press  attention,  please  let  us  know.  The  News  Office  can  help  you 
plan  how  to  respond  to  possible  negative  media  attention  in  a  way  that  is 
fair  to  the  institution  and  to  the  public.  This  is  possible  only  if  the  News 
Office  has  all  the  information  needed  to  assess  the  situation  and  adequate 
time  to  work  with  you.  The  News  Office  routinely  deals  with  other  de- 
partments on  a  confidential  basis. 
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say  so  and  hang  up  or  walk  away.  Get 
the  ground  rules  straight  at  once. 
Don't  talk  first,  and  then  decide  to  go 
off  the  record." 

We'd  all  like  to  get  calls  from  the 
press  about  the  marvelous  work  that's 
done  at  the  University.  However, 
sometimes  reporters  call  to  ask  about  a 
range  of  sensitive  issues.  You  don't 
have  to  talk  directly  to  reporters;  you 
may  politely  decline  to  answer  their 
questions.  HOWEVER,  if  you  do  that, 
refer  the  reporter  to  the  News  Office 
for  comment,  AND  give  us  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  answer  the  question. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  latter  request.  One  is  that  as  a  public 
institution  we  are  legally  and  morally  obligated  to  answer  reasonable 
questions.  Second,  it  provides  the  University  an  opportunity  to  offer  its 
perspective. 

There  is  the  happy  circumstance  when  a  reporter  calls  about  a  story 
that  will  highlight  individual  or  campus  achievements,  or  to  ask  for 
comments  on  stories  in  the  news.  The  following  is  a  list  to  keep  in  mind 
whenever  you  receive  a  call  from  the  media: 

Questions  to  Ask  if  You  Have  a  Press  Call: 

1.  Name  of  reporter. 

2.  Name  of  outlet  the  reporter  works  for  and  telephone  number. 

2a.  Is  the  reporter  a  freelancer?  Freelancers  sometimes  take  one  topic  and 
turn  it  into  several  stories  with  different  tones  and  angles  depending 
on  where  they  sell  the  story.  In  other  words,  the  story  may  appear  in  a 
publication  you  would  prefer  not  to  be  associated  with.  Ask  the 
freelancer  what  his/her  plans  are  for  the  story,  or  check  with  the  News 
Office  to  see  if  we  know  of  the  reporter's  work. 
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3.  What  is  the  story  about? 

4-  What  exactly  is  the  reporter  looking  for? 

5.  If  a  reporter  calls  unexpectedly  and  you  want  time  to  think  about 
what  to  do,  say  you'll  call  back  in  five  minutes.  Then  do  so. 

6.  Usually  it's  not  even  worth  asking  the  reporter  if  you  can  see  the  story 
before  it's  published.  Most  won't  allow  it,  although  some  science 
writers  will. 

7.  Can  you  receive  a  copy  of  the  article  when  it  appears?  If  it's  radio  or 
TV,  when  will  the  story  air  so  you  may  tune  in?  (Sometimes  radio  and 
television  stations  will  send  you  tapes  of  the  story.  Ask  and  you  may 
be  lucky.) 

8.  If  a  reporter  leaves  a  message  for  you,  return  the  call  quickly,  even  if 
it's  to  decline  an  interview.  Reporters  work  on  daily,  even  hourly, 
deadlines. 
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9.  If  you  decline  an  interview,  avoid 
saying  "no  comment."  Give  a 
reason  that  applies  to  your  situa- 
tion, such  as  you  don't  know 
enough  about  the  topic. 

10.  If  this  is  a  pre-arranged  interview 
highlighting  your  work  or  your 
views  on  a  hot  news  topic,  think 
beforehand  what  you  want  to  say. 
Choose  two  or  three  points  that 
you  want  to  make  and  stick  to  that 
theme.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  television  and  radio,  which 
cannot  go  into  detail  on  any  story. 
Likewise,  chat  informally  ahead  of 

time  with  the  reporter  to  acquaint  him  or  her  with  the  topic  (many 
reporters  are  generalists  who  bounce  from  one  subject  to  another)  and 
to  give  yourself  an  opportunity  to  find  out  more  about  the  reporter. 
Remember,  even  at  this  stage,  nothing  is  off  the  record  unless  that  has 
been  specified  ahead  of  time. 

Never  knowingly  give  a  reporter  wrong  information.  If  you  find  out 
that  you  provided  wrong  information,  call  the  reporter  IMMEDIATELY 
and  correct  the  error. 

Faculty  and  staff  with  questions  about  the  media  may  call  the  News 
Office.  Remember,  if  the  News  Office  contacts  the  media  about  your  work 
or  comments  on  an  issue,  expect  to  be  called  by  reporters  afterwards.  The 
news  release  or  query  letter  is  to  pique  the  press's  attention,  and  does  not 
necessarily  replace  the  need  for  an  interview.  Also,  radio  stations  will 
need  taped  comments  for  broadcast,  and  television  will  need  an  on- 
camera  appearance. 

If  you  need  a  photograph  for  an  event,  contact  Photo  Services  at 
545-2298. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
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Appendix 


PAGES  10-11 

Address  listings  for  local  media. 
PAGES  12-13 

News  release  alerts  media  to  study  conducted  by  two  faculty  members, 
Justin  Lewis  and  Michael  Morgan  of  communication. 

PAGE  14 

As  a  result  of  the  above  news  release,  news  stories  about  the  study  were 
printed  and  broadcast  throughout  the  country.  Included  is  a  news  article 
that  appeared  locally  in  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  with  a  co-credit  to 
the  Associated  Press  (which  was  one  of  the  wire  services  that  carried  the 
story  nationally). 

PAGE  15 

Sometimes  a  media  placement  for  one  story  can  be  leveraged.  When  a 
Copley  News  Service  reporter  contacted  the  News  Office  for  a  faculty 
member  to  comment  on  voter  sentiment  on  the  presidential  campaign,  he 
readily  followed  the  suggestion  of  calling  Professor  Michael  Morgan 
because  he  recalled  seeing  Morgan's  name  in  the  national  stories  about 
the  study  Morgan  co-authored. 

PAGES  16-19 

Periodically,  the  News  Office  will  compile  a  list  of  faculty  who  have 
agreed  to  comment  on  timely  issues.  Sample  list  included. 

PAGES  20-21 

The  News  Office  is  continually  collecting  data  on  the  University  to  either 
forward  to  the  press  or  have  on  hand  should  the  press  call  asking  for 
background  information.  Enclosed  is  a  sample  ot  information  distributed 
to  media  in  anticipation  of  back-to-school  stories. 

PAGES  22-25 

Not  all  press  releases  pertain  to  the  liberal  arts  side  of  campus.  Samples 
illustrate  breadth  of  coverage. 
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Ab-  parents,  relaliviv 

iP.c  '.  aliored  Sunday  i 

ho  U.i:.(f.  i'    McGiiirk  Alurnr: 

itjdiuii)  to  pay  horruigi;  to  ttv 

-■nivorb'.iy  of  Mussachu.setl 
,'lass  i)(  ''J'.i. 


fame  ' 


PAGES  26-27 

Periodically  the  News  Office  will  distribute  "Round-ups"  to  the  media 
highlighting  faculty  and  campus  activities. 

'""rnX^rci!ir         PAGES  28-29 

[nbie  ofv  ^cws  Office  regularly  works  with  other  offices  to  release  information 

Vou,  too  °  ' 

■es  when  h.      on  Sensitive  issues.  Attached  is  a  press  release  concerning  the  publication 
of  campus  sexual  assault  data.  The  News  Office  worked  closely  with  the 
today      Everywoman's  Center  to  present  the  data  accurately  and  in  context. 

PAGE  30 

,    M  :  During  eventful  times,  the  News  Office  will  not  only  respond  to  press 

i' )tunb;m  "Irui '  our"  cpVebr'ai  c"     inquiries  Verbally  but  also  provide  reporters  with  a  summary  in  an  effort  to 
•  '    to  plan  ensure  accuracy  in  coverage. 

,  ,.  .'s    exist  ^  ^ 

PAGE  31 

Sample  of  media  advisory  notifying  reporters  of  an  upcoming  event. 
PAGE  32 

Form  that  departments  can  use  to  expedite  coverage  on  faculty  and  staff 
losexuai  activities. 
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Offices  may  wish  to  write  their  own  releases  announcing  upcoming 
events.  If  so,  please  send  out  your  release  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
event.  Send  the  release  attention  to  events  or  news  editor. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  local  media: 

Springfield  Union-News 
58  Pleasant  Street 
Northampton,  MA  01060 
584-2900 

WHMP  AM/FM 
POB  268 

Northampton,  MA  01060 
586-7400 


Pippin  Ross 
WFCR 

Hampshire  House 
545-0100 

Continental  Cahlevision 
7 1  Bradford  Street 
Northampton,  MA  01060 
584-8661 


l>at; 
■xuals,  h 

I., a    you    kiiuu    about  Ui 
ol    life,    itnd    what  yn 
stand  of  tolerance  and  uc 
■ice  and  multiform  ways  • 
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'  said  Updike, 
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Channel  22 
POB  2210 

Springfield,  MA  01 101 
786-2200 

Collegian 

113  Campus  Center 
545-3500 

Housing  Services 
Cable  Network 
Pierpont  Residence  Hall 
545-4638 

WAMC 

318  Central  Avenue 
Albany,  NY  12206 
(518)  465-5233 


Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
1 1 5  Conz  Street 
Northampton,  MA  01060 
584-5000 

WTTT  AM/WRNX  FM 
POB  67 

Amherst,  MA  01004 
256-6794 

Channel  40 
POB  40 

Springfield,  MA  01102 
733-4040 

WMUA  FM 

102  CaiTiptis  Center 

545-2876 


poi\idu.  .uiy  i  ti  J  1 
■f.inute  event 
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About  15,000  parents,  relalivf 
tnd  friends  gathered  Sunday  i 
he  Warren  P  McGuirk  Alumr. 
iladiuiTi  to  pay  homage  to  th 
Jniversily    o*'  m  huselt 

^lass  of  '93. 

Author  John  L^u.Kt  (ieliverei 
he  keynote  address  to  the  4,07 
;raduating  seniors. 

Updike  compared  his  genera 
ion,  which  he  said  came  of  ag 
n  the  1950s  and  was  labeled  th 
silent  generation,"  to  that  of  th 
raduating  seniors, 

"The  generational  rhythm  die 
jies  that  grandparents  an 
'randchildren  resemble  one  ar 
>ther,"  he  said.  '"You,  too,  ar 
'raduating  into  times  when  hi? 
ory  is  more  like  a  s,hort-stoi- 

liection  than  a  novel." 

Updike    noted    that  today' 
graduating  .seniors  are  preoccuf 
)ied  with  finding  a  "niche  in  th 
!•  and  "family  life  as  th 

appiness" 
•  •  born  intu  history,  an 
iradiiate  into  it,  but  our  anim; 
)ptimism  and  our  cerebral  <;; 
jacity  lu  plan  our  own  per^ 
ulures    exist    independent  i> 
Tistor>'."  Updike  said- 
International  events 
^wept  away  the  global  ten>. 
jf   the    Cold    War,    and  sncu 
changes    started    in    the  l!Hi() 
Tave  produced  a  phirali.slic  worl 
A'here   barriers    have    lifted  fo 
A-'omen,  African  Americans,  Lati 
\mericans  and  homosexuals,  h 
.aid 

What   you    know    about  th 
acts    of    life,    and  what 
jndersland  of  tolerance  an: 
.-eplance  and  muitiform  wa> 
aeing    human,    puts    IU.t  • 
^hame,  ■  said  Updike,  whf) 
rom  Harvard  Coll' 

iii.i  he  noted,  the  s(  i,:o; 
avvmess  i."?  m.ore  imai'.erv  tha 
ihe  heft  of  real  thir- 

You  cannot  but 
he  world  s  heft,  as  - 
low  mto  your  hands,  fake 
'everenlly,  for  it  is  an  oH  • 
if  clay,  with  millions 
jrints  on  it,"  he  said 

Commencement   exerc  ^.^.i' 
i     getting  master's  degree  ■ 
:'j2  earning  doctorates  were  in 
>,Uurday  in  the  "William  D.  Mu 
ins  Memorial  Center.  It  was  th 
rst  graduation    ceremony  hci 
I-  the  new  building 

Graduating  seniors  weariii 
,he  traditional  .  black  caj)S  an 
;uwns  cheered  and  celebrate 
vilh  gu.shing  bottles  of  rh.'i>r 
i.,^no  and  caps  tossed  ' 
.fjomdically  throiighoui 


Union  Video  Center 
216  Student  Union 
545-1336 

Jim  Madigan 

Channel  57 

44  Hampden  Street 

Springfield,  MA  01 103 

781-2801 

Dimension  Cable  Services 
160  Old  Farm  Road 
Amherst,  MA  01002 
256-4123 

ACTV 

160  Old  Farm  Road 
Amherst,  MA  01002 
256-4123 

Kitty  Axelson 
Valley  Advocate 
87  School  Street 
Hatfield,  MA  01038 
247-9301 

News 

WRSl 

POB910 

Greenfield,  MA  01302 
774-2321 


Tim  Blagg 
The  Recorder 
FOB  273 

Greenfield,  MA  01302 
772-0261 

News 
WHAl 
FOB  32 

Greenfield,  MA  01302 
774-4301 

Amherst  Bulletin 
55  University  Drive 
Amherst,  MA  01002 
549-2000 

Campus  Chronicle 
205  Munson  Hall 
545-4818 

Valley  Optimist 
13  Old  South  Street 
Northampton,  MA  01060 
586-7070 

If  you  need  information  on  addi- 
tional media  outlets,  contact  the 
News  Office  at  545-0444. 
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TRIVIAL  PURSUIT:  VOTERS  KNOW  MORE  ABOUT  MILLIE  BUSH 
THAN  GEORGE'S  TAX  PROPOSALS 
University  of  Massachusetts  faculty  poll  Americans  to  gauge  voter  knowledge  of  campaign 
issues;  more  of  those  polled  say  Clinton  may  be  draft  dodger,  but  he's  their  man 

AMHERST,  Mass.  —  While  people  pine  for  presidential  campaigns  to  focus  on  the 
issues,  voters  still  are  more  familiar  with  trivial  aspects  of  the  presidential  candidates, 
according  to  a  national  survey  conducted  by  two  University  of  Massachusetts  communi- 
cation professors. 

The  study  by  Justin  Lewis  and  Michael  Morgan  also  showed  that  although  \  oters 
tend  to  accept  President  Bush's  attacks  on  challenger  Bill  Clinton  as  a  dratt-dodging, 
tax-and-spend  liberal,  they  plan  to  vote  for  Clinton  anyway. 

"In  winning  the  battle,  George  Bush  seems  to  be  making  sure  that  he  loses  the  war," 
says  Lewis,  who  is  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Communication  at  UMass  and 
who  oversaw  the  study.  "People  have  absorbed  the  Republican  slogans  but  it's  just  not 
changiiig  their  support  for  Clinton." 

Lewis  and  Morgan  surveyed  601  randomly  selected  voters  nationwide  to  determine 
what  people  have  learned  about  the  presidential  candidates  and  the  issues  during  the 
campaign.  The  study  was  coinmissioned  by  FAIR  (Fairness  and  Accuracy  in  Reporting). 

Lewis  and  Morgan  found  the  knowledge  of  the  candidates'  policies,  records,  and  the 
issues  was  extremely  low.  Out  of  21  questions,  the  average  score  was  32  percent  —  a 
figure  that  drops  to  27  percent  if  the  more  trivial  questitins  are  removed. 

Fewer  than  5  percent  of  those  surveyed  are  aware  that  both  President  Bush  and  Gov. 
Clinton  have  proposed  making  cuts  in  capital  gains  taxes.  In  contrast,  86  percent  knew 
that  the  Bush  family  included  a  dog  named  Millie. 

On  general  issues,  when  asked  to  choose  between  welfare,  foreign  aid,  and  military 
spending  as  the  biggest  federal  budget  item,  the  most  popular  choice,  selected  by  46 
percent,  was  foreign  aid.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  spends  less  per  capita  on  foreign  aid  than  most 
other  industrial  nations,  and  it  consumes  only  1  percent  ot  the  fiscal  year  1992  federal 
budget. 


-  more  - 
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Says  Morgan,  "People  know  that  Bush  has  a  dog  named  Millie  and  Vice  President 
Quayle  attacked  Murphy  Brown.  Beyond  that,  not  much  seems  to  get  through." 

Although  Clinton  supporters  are  more  likely  to  he  drawn  from  less  educated  groups 
(Clinton  leads  Bush  by  only  4.5  percent  among  those  who  have  been  to  college,  but  by 
25  percent  among  those  who  have  not)  they  are,  overall,  the  best  informed  group  of 
voters,  followed  by  supporters  of  the  independent  candidate,  Ross  Perot,  with  Bush 
supporters  (the  best  educated  group  overall),  scoring  the  lowest. 

The  survey  suggests  that  Republican  claims  of  a  liberal  media  bias  aren't  true;  on 
many  issues  the  Republicans  have  been  much  more  likely  to  get  their  message  across 
than  the  Democrats.  When  asked  who  was  accused  of  using  family  influence  to  avoid 
service  in  Vietnam,  64  percent  named  Clinton  and  only  38  percent  Vice  President  Dan 
Quayle. 

Likewise,  voters  assume  Clinton's  positions  are  more  liberal  than  those  he  has 
proposed,  while  the  Democrat's  attempt  to  note  that  Bush's  recommended  budget  last 
year  was  higher  than  that  approved  by  Congress  has  not  registered.  Voters  are  three 
times  (73  percent  to  24  percent)  more  likely  to  assume  it  was  Congress  who  wanted  to 
spend  more. 

Nearly  all  the  respondents  receive  their  information  from  TV  news  or  newspapers, 
suggesting  that  most  Republican  themes  are  getting  widespread  coverage. 

Ironically,  even  though  many  of  those  polled  see  Clinton  as  a  draft-dodging,  tax- 
and-spend  liberal,  they  still  intend  to  vote  for  him  (Clinton,  41  percent;  Bush,  32 
percent;  Perot,  10  perceiit;  and  undecided,  17  percent). 

While  voters  seem  to  be  misinformed  on  some  issues,  on  others  they  appear  con- 
fused. Although  reporters  and  politicians  routinely  talk  about  the  influence  of  "special 
interests,"  voters  aren't  sure  exactly  who  those  interests  are.  Even  when  prompted, 
almost  a  third  (32  percent)  couldn't  answer  at  all.  TV  news  viewers  are  particularly 
baffled  by  the  term;  36  percent  of  those  who  chose  TV  as  their  primary  source  of 
information  said  "don't  know,"  compared  to  26  percent  of  those  who  chose  other 
sources. 

Those  who  did  define  "special  interest"  offered  an  extraordinary  array  of  answers. 
While  28  percent  answering  specified  corporate  lobbyists,  others  covered  just  about 
every  socio-demographic  group  in  the  country. 

Overall,  the  study,  conducted  between  Oct.  6  and  9,  with  a  margin  ot  error  ot  4 
percent,  shows  that  those  who  watch  more  TV  news  don't  know  more  about  the  issues, 
and  in  many  cases  appear  less  likely  to  know  about  the  realities  of  the  political  world. 
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DAILY  HAMPSHIRE  GAZETTE 

UMass  Survey  Finds  a  Muddled  Electorate 


By  JENNIFER  E.  COLLINS 
And  The  Associated  Press 

AMHERST  —  Though  President  Bush  is 
reaching  Americans  with  his  attacks  on  Gov.  Bill 
Clinton's  character  and  ideology,  he  is  not 
changing  how  they  will  vote,  two  media 
researchers  say. 

In  addition,  voters  know  more  of  Millie  the 
presidential  pet  and  TV  character  Murphy  Brown 
than  the  issues  that  define  the  candidates  for  the 
White  House,  the  national  survey  by  two 
University  of  Massachusetts  professors  concludes. 

The  survey  of  601  randomly  selected  voters 
was  released  yesterday  by  UMass  Professors 
Michael  Morgan  and  Justin  Lewis,  both  of  whom 
hold  the  media  partially  responsible  for  voters' 
grasp  of  trivia  over  substance. 

Their  survey,  they  said,  found  many  voters 
uninformed  or  muddled. 

The  survey,  called  "Images/Issues/Impact;  The 
Media  and  Campaign  '92,"  was  commissioned  by 
Fairness  and  Accuracy  in  Reporting,  a  New  York- 
based  media  watchdog.  The  survey  was  conducted 
between  Sept.  29  and  Oct.  2.  The  results  have  a 
margin  of  error  of  plus  or  minus  4  percent. 

The  nonpartisan  survey  seems  to  carry 
troubling  news  for  Bush's  campaign,  which  has 
repeatedly  attacked  Clinton's  character  and 
ideology. 

The  findings  indicate  that  voters  view 
Clinton,  in  keeping  with  Bush's  assaults,  as  more 
liberal  on  issues  than  he  actually  is,  the 
researchers  said.  But  the  results  also  show  that 
voters  generally  don't  care. 

"People  do  see  Clinton  as  a  draft-dodging,  tax- 
and-spend  liberal,"  said  Justin  Lewis,  who 
directed  the  study.  "Voters  are  so  desperate  for 
change,  they  are  going  to  vote  for  him  anyway." 

"People  have  absorbed  the  Republican  slogans 
but  it's  just  not  changing  their  support  for 
Clinton,"  Lewis  said. 


Among  the  report  findings: 

Eighty-six  percent  knew  that  Millie  is  the  Bush 
family  dog,  and  89  percent  correctly  identified 
Murphy  Brown,  with  whom  Quayle  had  feuded 
during  the  summer. 

Of  21  factual  questions  about  the  candidates 
and  the  issues,  the  correct  response  was  given 
only  32  percent  of  the  time. 

Voters  are  largely  unaware  of  Clinton's  many 
moderate  credentials.  Only  32  percent  knew  that 
the  Arkansas  Democrat  favors  cuts  in  the  capital 
gains  tax.  Only  37  percent  knew  he  supports  the 
death  penalty. 

Republican  attacks  on  Clinton  as  a  draft 
evader  also  appear  to  he  striking  their  target. 
Sixty -one  percent  knew  Clinton  has  been 
accused  of  using  improper  influence  to  avoid 
service  in  Vietnam.  Just  38  percent  remembered 
that  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  faced  similar 
accusations. 

Given  a  choice  of  three  items  in  the  federal 
budget,  46  percent  incorrectly  picked  foreign  aid 
as  the  biggest.  Another  32  percent  wrongly 
selected  welfare.  Only  23  percent  knew  that 
military'  spending  is  largest.  Defense  accounts  for 
about  21  percent  of  the  budget.  Welfare 
represents  about  5  percent;  foreign  aid,  1  percent. 

When  it  comes  to  television,  more  is  less. 
Hea\  y  TV  viewers  know  slightly  less  of  the  issues 
than  light  TV  viewers.  And  those  who  relied  on 
TV  as  their  main  source  of  news  scored 
significantly  lower  than  those  who  relied  on  other 
sources,  such  as  newspapers. 

Voters  appear  to  know  more  about  Millie  the 
dog  and  Murphy  Brown  than  they  do  aKiut  the 
issues. 
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Big  Election  Turnout  Predicted  as 
Voter  Registration  Rises 
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By  MARCUS  STERN 
Copley  News  Service 

WASHINGTON  —  Despite  widely 
expressed  di.sgust  with  the  political  process, 
voters  across  the  nation  this  fall  have  been 
registering  in  large  numbers  and  closely 
watching  the  televised  debates,  prompting 
experts  to  predict  an  increase  in  turnout  at  the 
polls  after  a  32-year  decline. 

In  New  York  City,  600,000  new  voters  have 
registered.  In  St.  Clair  County  in  southern 
Illinois,  fall  registration  is  double  what  it  was 
four  years  ago.  And  Georgia  has  an  estimated 
300,000  new  registrants  since  its  primary. 

"This  year,  the  election  seems  to  have  drawn 
considerably  more  interest  than  in  past 
elections,"  said  Jack  Sinks,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Georgia  secretary  of  state's  office. 

Curtis  Cans,  director  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Study  of  the  American  Electorate,  who  is 
studying  voter  registration  activity  in  selected 
states,  predicted  modest  increases  in  many 
states  and  possible  record  increases  among 
some  20  states  that  eased  voter  registration 
procedures  this  year. 

Increased  voter  interest  also  has  been 
reflected  in  the  large  number  of  people  who 
have  tuned  in  to  watch  the  televised  debates. 
The  final  debate  Oct.  19  in  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  drew  an  audience  of  more  than  99 
million. 

Four  years  ago,  the  first  debate  between 
President  Bush  and  Democrat  Michael  Dukakis 
drew  the  largest  TV  audience  of  any  debate 
before  this  year  —  73  million. 

A  disproportionate  number  of  those  who 
have  registered  since  the  primaries  have  been 
Democrats.  Higher  turnout  in  elections 
traditionally  favors  Democratic  candidates. 

Gans  attributed  heightened  voter  interest  to 
the  weak  state  of  the  economy.  The  last  time 
there  was  an  increase  in  turnout  was  the  off- 
year  election  in  1982,  when  the  country  was 
mired  in  recession. 


Others  credit  active  voter  registration  drives, 
including  MTV's  Rock  the  Vote  drive  among 
the  young  and  efforts  to  register  black  voters. 

And  still  others  say  voters  see  the  stakes  as 
higher  this  year. 

"Many  people  seem  to  feel  there  is  a 
possibility  of  some  massive  social  realignment 
and  they  are  either  for  that  or  against  it,  but 
either  way  they're  activated,"  said  Michael 
Morgan,  a  communication  professor  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

With  the  presidential  campaign  spilling  into 
arenas  like  MTV  and  the  Arsenio  Hall  show, 
Morgan  believes  a  sleeping  political  giant  may 
have  awakened  this  year  —  the  "couch  potato" 
vote. 

"The  dominant  pattern  has  been  that  people 
who  watch  more  television  are  less  likely  to 
vote,"  said  Morgan.  "They're  more  apathetic. 
They're  less  concerned." 

But  this  year,  he  said,  "television  actually 
may  have  activated  new  interest"  as  candidates 
have  been  regulars  on  Donahue,  Oprah,  and 
Larry  King. 

"By  showing  up  in  non-traditional  places,  the 
candidates  are  merging  the  entertainment  world 
and  the  political  world,  and  that's  actually 
activating  people,"  Morgan  said. 

Additionally,  voters  themselves  have  shared 
the  political  stage  more  than  ever  this  year, 
questioning  the  candidates  on  radio  and 
television  talk  shows  and  in  the  second 
presidential  debate. 

If  there  is  an  increase  in  turnout  on  Election 
Day,  it  could  be  a  historic  reversal.  Tumout  has 
dropped  13  points  since  1960  to  50.2  percent  in 
1988. 

Experts  are  cautious,  however,  about 
predicting  a  permanent  turnaround. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  predictions  now  of  a  big 
turnout,"  said  Morgan,  "but  whether  or  not  it  is 
just  a  little  blip  in  this  decline  in  tumout  that 
has  been  going  on  .  .  .  we'll  just  have  to  wait  to 
see." 
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University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst 
RELEASE:  IMMEDIATE 

Contact:  Cassandra  Stern  September  18,  1992 

****  PRESS  ADVISORY  ON  ELECTION  COVERAGE  **** 

AMHERST,  Mass.  —  The  toUowing  is  a  list  of  University  of  Massachusetts  faculty 
who  can  comment  on  election  issues.  All  phone  numbers  are  in  the  413  area  code  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

MEDIA  AND  POLITICS 
Jarice  Hanson,  communication  (chair),  545-2795 

Political  figures  and  their  images;  how  images  are  created  by  media;  consultant  tor  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  National  Organization  for  Women,  and  Voters  for  Choice. 

Justin  Lewis,  communication,  545-1307  or  617  742-7497  (weekends) 
The  way  the  media  cover  news;  issues  of  popular  culture  including  TV  and  popular 
music;  currently  working  with  University  professors  Michael  Morgan  and  Sut  Jhally  on  a 
study  to  determine  the  types  of  facts  the  public  knows  about  the  candidates,  and  the 
extent  to  which  TV  viewers  know  more  trivial  details  about  the  candidates  rather  than 
their  policies. 

Michael  Morgan,  communication,  545-6345 

TV  and  democracy;  international  mass  media;  currently  working  with  Justin  Lewis  and 
Sut  Jhally  on  a  study  to  determine  the  types  ot  tacts  the  public  knows  about  the  candi- 
dates, and  the  extent  to  which  TV  viewers  know  more  trivial  details  about  the  candi- 
dates rather  than  their  policies. 

Sut  Jhally,  communication,  584-4962 

Produced  a  video  on  portrayal  of  women  on  MTV;  studies  advertising  and  mass  media 
from  a  critical  perspective,  looking  at  it  as  a  cultural  product.  Currently  working  with 
Justin  Lewis  and  Michael  Morgan  on  a  study  to  determine  the  types  of  facts  the  public 
knows  about  the  candidates,  and  the  extent  to  which  TV  viewers  know  more  trivial 
details  abcuit  the  candidates  rather  than  their  policies. 

Howard  Ziff,  journalism,  545-5925 

Evaluatioti  ot  press  performance;  journalism  ethics  and  social  responsibility;  recent 
journalism  history;  consultant  to  newspapers  on  reporting  and  writing. 
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PUBLIC  PERCEPTION  OF  CANDIDATES 
Anthony  Butterfield,  management  (chair),  545-5675 

Studies  poUtical  leadership;  characteristics  people  look  for  in  a  president;  studied  '80, 
'84,  and  '88  elections. 

Susan  Tufts  Fiske,  psychology,  545-0488 

Public  perceptions  of  poUtical  figures;  stereotyping  and  prejudice,  especially  race  and 
gender;  first  impressions. 

Patricia  Warner,  consumer  studies,  545-5015  or  545-2391 

Can  comment  on  how  public  perceives  the  candidates  and  their  spouses  based  on  their 
appearance  and  dress.  Teaches  classes  on  costume  history  and  images  of  women,  focusing 
on  stereotypes. 

CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 
Ervin  Staub,  psychology,  545-0071 

Pro-social  behavior,  child  rearing  and  peer  relationships;  interpersonal  values;  aggression 
and  group  violence. 

-  more  - 
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John  P.  Hewitt,  sociology,  545-3577 

Social  psychology;  American  culture  and  its  impact  on  the  person;  author  of  "Dilemmas 
of  the  American  Self";  research  on  origins  and  uses  of  contemporary  ideas  about 
decades.  Yuppies,  and  other  characters. 

Ralph  Whitehead,  journalism,  545-5922 

Changing  nature  of  the  American  middle  class,  national  mood;  character  of  the  baby 
boom  and  baby  bust  generations;  media  coverage  of  public  affairs. 

POLITICAL  ACTION  COMMITTEES  (PACS) 
Dan  Clawson,  sociology,  545-5974 

Co-author  of  "Money  Talks:  Corporate  PACs  and  Political  Influence"  published  by  Basic 
Books,  1992.  Takes  the  view  that  PAC  contributions  create  a  feeling  of  obligation,  but 
cannot  truly  be  called  bribes,  and  says  if  PACs  are  eliminated,  money  will  be  channeled 
to  politicians  through  other  means. 

ECONOMY 

Craig  Moore,  general  business  and  finance  (chair),  545-5620 

The  U.S.  economy  in  general,  the  S&.L  crisis,  Massachusetts  economy  and  businesses. 
Sam  Bowles,  economics,  545-1373 

One  of  the  top-ranked  economists  in  the  U.S.  by  academic  citations,  Bow-les  has  written 
books  and  op-ed  pieces  on  many  issues,  including:  unemployment,  productivity,  interna- 
tional economy,  taxes,  military  spending,  and  the  economics  of  social  domestic  prob- 
lems. He  is  co-author  of  "Democracy  and  Capitalism"  and  "After  the  Wasteland:  A 
Democratic  Economics  for  the  Year  2000." 

EDUCATION 
Patricia  Anthony,  School  of  Education,  545-3598 

Specializes  in  educational  policy,  school  finance  and  law;  higher  education;  opponent  of 
educational  voucher  system  on  the  grounds  it  will  only  benefit  upper-income  families 
and  will  hurt  public  schools. 

Stephen  Arons,  legal  studies,  545-3536 

Author  of  a  book  advocating  school  choice,  "Compelling  Belief."  Arons  believes  school 
choice  is  necessary,  but  says  that  every  family  inust  be  given  equal  access  to  resources  in 
making  their  choice,  and  if  they  do  choose  to  send  their  children  to  private  school,  the 
government  should  cover  all  tuition. 

David  Schimmel,  School  of  Education,  545-1529 

Director  of  the  Educational  Policy,  Administration  and  Higher  Education  Program;  has 
written  on  the  First  Amendment's  impact  on  education  with  regard  to  school  prayer  and 
hate  speech  codes;  student  disciplinary  procedures  and  due  process.  Is  in  tavor  of  widen- 
ing choices  between  public  schools,  but  against  government  subsidies  for  private  schools. 
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ENVIRONMENT 
Peter  Haas,  political  science,  545-6174 

Attended  the  Rio  Earth  Summit;  has  studied  international  environmental  policy  for  15 
years;  1992  recipient  of  the  German  Marshall  Fund  Award  for  the  study  of  international 
efforts  to  control  acid  rain. 

Joseph  Larson,  forestry  and  wildlife  management,  545-2842 

Director  of  The  Environmental  Institute;  ecologist  and  leading  wetlands  expert;  has 
testified  before  Congress  numerous  times  on  wetland  issues,  struggle  over  the 
government's  proposed  new  definition  of  a  wetland. 

FOREIGN  POLICY,  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
James  Der  Derian,  political  science,  545-0725 

International  relations  specialist;  can  compare  and  contrast  the  foreign  policies  of  each 
candidate.  Also  studies  war  games  and  media  and  international  relations. 

Eric  Einhorn,  political  science,  545-4079 

American  foreign  policy;  international  relations;  international  political  economy; 
politics  of  Western  Europe. 

Karl  Ryavec,  political  science,  545-0581 

Predicted  the  breakup  of  Yugoslavia;  Soviet  politics;  Eastern  Europe;  U.S. -Soviet 
relations. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS 
Jane  Blankenship,  communication,  545-3519 

Rhetorical  theory  and  contemporary  political  communication,  chiefly  electoral  cam- 
paign communication;  recently  contributed  chapters  to  books  focusing  on  the  rhetorical 
foundations  of  the  Reagan  legacy. 

George  Sulzner,  political  science  (chair),  545-6186 

Studies  the  American  presidency  and  government;  labor  relations.  Can  recommend 
experts  from  the  political  science  faculty. 
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)iiiding  a   nivhtt  in  Ui  Important  Dates:     Sunday,  Sept.  6,  freshmen  move  in 
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Welcoming  Convocation,  Class  of  1996:  Sunday,  Sept.  6,  at  6  and  8  p.m.,  Fine  Arts 
Center.  Speakers  include  Student  Government  Association  President  Jennifer  Wood; 
■  Chancell(.)r  Richard  O'Brien;  and  incoming  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs, 

Thomas  Rohinson. 

Keynote  speaker  is  Bailey  Jackson,  Dean  of  the  School  Education.  His  topic:  "Seire  the 
Day!" 

Special  appearance  by  basketball  coach  John  Calipari. 

"Day  One"  Activities,  Class  of  1996:  Sept.  7,  Metawampe  lawn,  10  a.m. -3  p.m. 
Continues  "Seize  the  Day!"  theme. 

These  activities  are  mainly  lor  new  students  to  introduce  them  to  the  campus.  Includes 
cookout  lunch  with  live  band  entertainment.  Also:  information  tables  staffed  by  the 
New  Students  Program.  Special  programs  will  be  held  on  finding  a  campus  job,  under- 
standing and  changing  course  schedules,  and  how  to  use  the  campus  bus  system.  Also, 
various  student  groups  will  be  on  Metawampe  lawn  and  in  the  Campus  Center  to  recruit 
.      '        ■•  members. 

During  the  rest  of  the  first  week,  movies,  concerts,  and  various  ethnic-cultural  events 
will  be  held  in  the  evenings. 

Also  on  Sept.  7,  a  mini  orientation  program  will  be  held  tor  tirst-year  students  and 

i>:>2  earning  doctor  transfers  who  couldn't  attend  the  summer  orientation  programs.  About  50  international 

^''''''"f''-^  ui  thi;  \K  Students  will  be  among  the  participants.  Among  agenda  items:  UMass  survival  tips  and 
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Statistics:    Projected  number  of  first-year  students:  3,850 

Projected  number  of  total  undergraduates:  17,066 

Projected  number  of  graduate  students:  5,600 

(Last  fall's  final  figures  were  3,303;  1 7,27 1 ;  and  6,073.) 

Housing:  One  residence  hall  in  the  Southwest  Residence  Area  will  be  closed  during  the 
upcoming  school  year:  John  Adams  (NOT  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS).  Washington 
Tower  (also  in  Southwest)  will  be  back  in  use  after  being  closed  for  renovations  and  the 
installation  of  a  sprinkler  system  last  year.  About  550  students  in  each. 

It  had  been  planned  to  close  Kennedy  (also  in  Southwest)  as  well,  but  the  expected 
higher  number  of  new  students  means  Kennedy  will  he  used  at  least  as  a  temporary 
facility  for  about  350  students  until  student  numbers  are  firmed  up.  (Usually  about  300 
students  pay  their  deposits  but  are  no-shows.)  Depending  on  the  numbers,  either  later  in 
the  fall  semester  or  by  the  spring  semester,  Kennedy  will  be  closed  for  renovations  and 
the  installation  of  a  sprinkler  system. 

Cost  per  dorm:  $850,000  to  install  sprinkler  system;  $500,000  for  renovations  such  as 
new  doors,  new  carpets,  painting,  new  furniture. 

Student  costs,  1992-93:  Tuition  is  $2,134  for  in-state  residents. 
Last  year:  $2,052. 

$8,237  —  out-of-state  residents.  Last  year:  $7,920. 

Required  fees:  $2,928.  Last  year:  $2,811.  In-state  and  out-of-state  students  pay  the  same 
fees. 

Average  room:  $  1 ,992 
Average  board:  $1,637 

Total  for  in-state  students,  including  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board:  $8,755.  Last  year: 
$8,449.  Average  increase  of  3.6  percent. 

Total  for  out-of-state  students,  including  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board:  $14,858.  Last 
year:  $14,317.  Average  increase  of  3.8  percent. 
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In  general:  Basic  mood  on  campus  is  more  upbeat  than  it  has  been  in  past  several  years 
due  to  1.)  higher  number  of  anticipated  first-year  students,  and  2.)  a  state  budget  that 
will  yield  about  $11. 6  million  more  for  the  campus  than  last  year's  total. 

About  a  dozen  new  faculty  are  expected,  including  two  paid  under  the  Special  Opportu- 
nity Fund,  a  funding  method  designed  to  attract  more  women  and  minorities  to  campus 
with  the  central  administration  helping  to  cover  the  salaries  of  these  new  faculty. 
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University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst 
RELEASE:  IMMEDIATE 

Contact:  Danny  Chun  September  25,  1992 

KIDS:  NO  PAIN,  MUCH  GAIN  FROM  WALKING  REGULARLY 

Uni't'ersit^i  of  Massachusetts  researchers  find  lower  cholesterol  and  fat  levels 
for  children  who  trained  to  walk  the  Boston  Marathon 

AMHERST,  Mass.  —  Kids  don't  have  to  work  out  to  the  max  to  reduce  their 
cholesterol  and  body  fat  levels.  University  of  Massachusetts  researchers  say  low-intensify 
physical  activity,  such  as  walking,  does  the  trick. 

The  researchers  tracked  a  dozen  sixth-graders  from  Fort  Ri\  er  Elementary  School  in 
Amherst  while  they  trained  to  walk  the  Boston  Marathon  course  last  April.  They  found 
that  the  children's  cholesterol  and  fat  levels  decreased,  while  their  aerobic  capacity  and 
body  weight  increased  slightly. 

In  all,  32  youngsters  trained  for  three  months,  walking  a  total  ot  220  miles.  At  the 
peak  of  their  training,  they  were  walking  27  miles  a  week.  The  youngsters  walked  the 
entire  26-mile,  385-yard  Boston  Marathon  course  in  two  days,  starting  April  20,  the  day 
of  the  marathon,  and  finishing  the  next  day. 

Frank  Rife,  associate  professor  of  exercise  science,  conducted  cholesterol  tests  on  the 
children.  "It  was  very  clear  that  as  they  increased  their  training,  their  cholesterol  levels 
dropped,"  says  Rife. 

"We  also  noticed  that  if  they  stopped  their  training  for  tour  or  five  days  because  of 
injuries  or  holidays,  their  cholesterol  levels  reversed  themselves  and  went  up,"  says  Rife. 
"But  when  they  resumed  their  training,  their  cholesterol  levels  dropped  again."  This 
suggests.  Rife  says,  physical  activity  does  not  have  to  be  intense  to  produce  health 
benefits,  but  should  be  done  on  a  regular,  consistent  basis. 

Noting  that  the  children's  training  was  of  low  intensity  and  long  duration  rather 
than  high  intensity,  Patty  Freedson,  associate  professor  of  exercise  science,  says  research- 
ers did  not  expect  to  .see  significant  increases  in  aerobic  capacity  and,  in  fact,  saw  only  a 
little  increase.  But  she  says  the  children's  reduced  body  fat  levels  may  indicate  that 
physical  activity  does  not  have  to  be  intense  to  reduce  body  fat  levels. 

As  for  the  increase  in  the  children's  body  weight,  Freedson  says  it's  possible  that 
walking  increases  lean  mass,  resulting  in  iinproved  muscle  tone. 

Freedson  also  points  to  a  psychological  benefit  tor  the  children  from  training  and 
walking  in  the  Boston  Marathon:  "The  kids  who  stayed  with  the  training  accomplished  a 
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goal  that  might  have  seemed  unattainable  at  the  start.  Successfully  completing  the 
training  may  help  build  their  self-esteem  and  self-confidence. 

"It's  important  to  encourage  children  to  be  more  active  and  not  worry  so  much 
about  how  many  sit-ups  or  push-ups  they  can  do,"  says  Freedson.  "Walking  is  wonderful 
for  kids  because  it's  the  kind  of  physical  activity  that  everyone  can  participate  in.  It 
doesn't  single  out  the  elite,  athletically  gifted  kids  who  typically  participate  in  sports." 

Fort  River  Elementary  School  physical  education  teacher  Joanne  Witek,  who 
organized  the  program,  says  the  children  did  well.  "They  were  enthusiastic  and  stuck 
with  the  training.  The  actual  marathon  went  beyond  their  expectations." 

Witek  says  she  believes  the  children  will  look  back  on  this  and  remember  the 
importance  of  keeping  active  for  their  health. 

One  of  the  walkers,  12-year-old  Ron  Peleg  of  Amherst,  says  walking  the  Boston 
Marathon  was  "cool.  It  was  an  adventure." 

Another  walker,  12-year-old  Maayan  Heller  of  Amherst,  also  found  it  worthwhile. 
"I  will  talk  about  it  forever.  Most  people  can't  say  they  were  in  the  Boston  Marathon." 

While  Peleg  and  Heller  enjoyed  their  walking  regimen,  it  was  a  runner  who  cap- 
tured their  imagination  during  the  marathon.  The  two  said  they  were  especially  excited 
by  seeing  85-year-old  Johnny  Kelley  run  by  them.  It  turned  out  to  be  Kelley's  61st  and 
final  Boston  Marathon. 
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SCIENCE  NOTES 

University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst 

Science  Contact:  Art  Clifford 

Munson  Hall 
University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  MA  01003  January  6,  1993 

Telephone:  (413)  545-0444 

UMass  Astronomers  Find  Stellar  Birthplaces 


AMHERST,  Mass.  —  Astronomers  have  reported  the  discovery  of  small  closely 
•jied  with  iinUing  a    ructit;  packed  families  of  very  young  stars,  forming  inside  a  cold,  dark  cloud  of  gas  and  dust 

located  1,500  light  years  from  earth  in  the  constellation  Orion. 

The  scientists  estimate  that  the  cloud  has  been  giving  birth  to  stars  almost  continu- 
ously for  more  than  10  million  years  in  a  process  not  yet  clearly  understood. 

The  discovery  was  announced  by  University  of  Massachusetts  astronomers  Karen 
and  Stephen  Strom  and  K.  Michael  Merrill  of  the  Kitt  Peak  Natic^nal  Observatory,  at  a 
press  conference  today  in  Phoenix  during  the  American  Astronomical  Society's  annual 
meeting. 

The  Stroms  have  been  collaborators  in  careers  and  marriage  for  35  years,  and  at 
UMass  for  the  last  10.  In  1983,  they  were  among  the  first  astronomers  to  detect  disk- 
shaped  clouds  surrounding  some  of  the  youngest  stars,  and  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
early  stages  of  planet  formation. 

The  Stroms  used  new  infrared  sensors  on  the  1.3  meter  telescope  at  Kitt  Peak  to  see 
inside  the  dark  interstellar  cloud  officially  —  if  somewhat  prosaically  —  named  Lynds 
1641-  The  mapping  reveals  the  youngest  stars  in  Lynds  1641  are  concentrated  in 
aggregates  or  families  of  10  to  50  stars. 

"It's  been  thought  that  stars  form  either  alone  or  in  very  rich  clusters  of  many 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  stars,"  said  Stephen  Strom.  "But  we  tound  that  the  youngest 
stars  in  Lynds  1641  are  concentrated  in  aggregates  -  or  families  of  only  10  to  50  stars." 

Karen  Strom  explained,  "These  small  families  of  stars  are  significant  because  they 
represent  a  previously  unrect)gni:ed  method  ot  star  birth  which  could  be  the  dominant 
way  stars  like  our  Sun  form  throughout  the  Milky  Way." 

The  infrared  (IR)  emission  of  the  young  aggregate  members  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  older,  more  widespread  stars  in  Lynds  1641.  Most  of  the  young  stars  in  the 
aggregates  show  the  unusually  strong  IR  emission  expected  when  a  large  amount  ot 
heated,  micron-sized  dust  grains  are  contained  in  a  flattened  gas  cloud  or  disk  orbiting 
the  star. 

"The  high  percentage  of  stellar  family  members  showing  the  infrared  signatures 
expected  from  circumstellar  disks  made  of  small  dust  grains  and  gas,  suggests  that  the  raw 
material  to  form  solar  systems  probably  surrounds  all  sun-like  stars  at  birth,"  said  Strom. 
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The  older  stars  scattered  through' 
out  Lynds  1641,  show  much  weaker  IR 
emissions  —  similar  in  color  to  that 
radiated  by  the  Sun  and  similar  stars. 

The  Stroms  believe  that  these 
findings  are  consistent  with  the  idea 
that  the  older  stars  are  no  longer 
orbited  by  disks  of  small  dust  grains, 
but  are  surrounded  by  a  much  smaller 
number  of  larger  bodies  —  asteroid- 
sized  objects  they  refer  to  as  "plan- 
etesimals"  that  formed  from  the  initial 
dust  grains,  and  which  emit  much  less 
IR  light. 

The  Stroms  explain  that  the  time 
scale  for  planetesimal-building  is 
estimated  to  be  10  million  years  or 
less.  Scientists  may  be  able  to  piece 
together  the  story  of  planetary 
formation  by  studying  disks  of  differ- 
ent ages. 

While  no  planets  surrounding 
stars  have  been  detected  yet,  Stephen 
Strom  believes  that  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  there  is  no  planet  formation 
in  other  systems. 

"Just  look  at  our  moon's  craters  to  see  how  much  activity  there  was  at  one  time  in 
our  solar  system,"  he  explains.  "Those  collisions  which  made  the  moon's  craters  pro- 
duced dust  grains  which,  at  one  time,  would  have  formed  disks  around  our  Sun." 

Editor's  Note:  Photos  are  available.  Call  Art  Clifford  at  413  545-6560.  The  Stroms 
will  be  conducting  research  at  Kitt  Peak  during  January  and  will  not  be  back  in  Amherst 
until  Feb.  1.  For  more  on  the  Stroms  see  the  Jan.  93  issue  of  Air  &  Space  magazine. 
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tspdikf.  noted  that   todav-         UMASS  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  DIRECTOR  ELECTED  TC^  NATIONAL  POST 

AMHERST,  Mass.  —  Donald  Robinson,  director  of  environmental  health  and 
safety  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Campus 
'l^^'l  Safety  Association  ot  the  National  Safety  Council. 

jaciv  'la:    w:i  j,.  :  He  will  be  installed  during  the  40th  annual  Conference  on  Campus  Safety,  which 

!isto.  Ke'^lnf         '  ^'^''^     ■'^'^y     Western  Washington  University  in  Bellingham,  Washington. 

Iniernationai    i-v(  Robinson  says  he  became  involved  with  the  association  because  of  the  University's 

'    '  '     '  emphasis  on  safety  and  health.  UMass  has  twice  been  awarded  the  National  Safety 

Council's  Award  of  Honor  for  its  envirt)nmental  health  and  safety  program. 

Over  300  college  and  university  campuses  are  represented  by  the  Campus  Safety 
Association's  members.  Robinson  has  been  a  member  since  1976. 
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UMASS  Fe)OD  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT  PLANS  JAPANESE 
EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

AMHERST,  Mass.  —  The  University  of  Massachusetts  department  ot  food  science 
and  Tokyo  University  of  Fisheries  are  completing  plans  for  a  scholarly  e.xchange  program 
to  begin  in  1994. 

Fergus  Clydesdale,  head  of  the  foi)d  .science  department,  is  in  Japan  until  June  12, 
meeting  with  the  president  and  faculty  ot  Tokyo  University  ot  Fisheries  to  discuss  the 
exchange. 

Clydesdale  said  he  expects  the  exchange  program  to  enct)urage  Japanese  post- 
doctoral students  to  study  at  UMass  and  to  foster  Japanese-funded  cooperati\  e  research 
here.  Takeshi  Suzuki,  a  Japanese  .scientist,  has  already  spent  a  year  in  research  with  the 
food  science  department  at  the  University. 

"Efforts  to  further  cooperative  teaching  and  research  in  the  area  of  food  technology," 
said  Clydesdale,  "are  becoming  even  more  critically  important  for  the  new  global 
marketplace  of  the  21st  century." 
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Clydesdale  has  been  named  a  Centennial  Professor  at  the  Japanese  university,  where 
he  will  present  seminars  during  his  current  stay  on  the  role  of  technology  in  diet  and 
health  and  food  science  education  in  the  U.S. 

Clydesdale  will  also  tour  several  food  production  facilities  to  learn  about  Japanese 
food  technologies  and  food  preservation. 

**** 

UMASS  ALUMNUS  RECEIVES  HORTICULTURAL  MEDAL 

AMHERST,  Mass.  —  Horticulturist  Michael  Dirr,  who  received  his  Ph.D.  in  plant 
physiology  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  1972,  has  received  the  1993  Arthur 
Hoyt  Scott  Garden  and  Horticulture  Award  from  Swarthmore  College. 

The  Scott  Award  is  given  to  an  individual  who  has  made  an  outstanding  national 
contribution  to  the  art  and  science  of  gardening  and  has  inspired  a  wider  interest  in 
horticulture. 

Dirr  has  taught  horticulture  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana;  has  completed  two 
fellowships  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  University;  and  has  served  as  director  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  Botanical  Garden.  He  returned  to  teaching  and  research  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  1981. 

The  Scott  Award  and  the  Scott  Arboretum,  which  comprises  over  300  acres  of  the 
Swarthmore  College  campus,  were  established  in  1929  in  memory  of  Arthur  Hoyt  Scott, 
Swarthmore  class  of  1895. 

**** 

TWO  UMASS  ALUMNI  PROMOTED  AT  SHUSTER  INC. 
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AMHERST,  Mass.  —  Kenneth  Gordon  and  Philip  Katz,  both  graduates  of  the  food 
science  program  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  have  received  promotions  at 
Herbert  V.  Shuster  Inc.,  a  consumer  products  research  and  development  firm  in  Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 

Gordon,  who  also  holds  a  master's  degree  in  food  science  from  the  University,  has 
been  named  president  of  Shuster's  retail  division.  He  joined  Shuster  in  1967. 

Katz  has  been  promoted  to  president  of  Shuster's  food  and  pharmaceutical  division. 
He  joined  the  company  in  1973. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  RELEASES  SEXUAL  ASSAULT  DATA 
FOR  1990-91  BASED  ON  NEW,  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE  REPORTING 

METHOD 

AMHERST,  Mass.  —  The  University  of  Massachusetts  has  released  the  first 
statistics  gathered  from  a  new,  more  comprehensive  system  of  reporting  sexual  assaults. 
Statistics  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  a  Sexual  Assault  Centralized  Report  Form, 
which  was  developed  by  the  University's  Sexual  Assault  Advisory  Committee. 

The  new  reporting  system  was  designed  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  assess- 
ment of  assaults  occurring  on  campus  and  to  improve  education  efforts  and  victim 
services,  according  to  Dehra  A.  Levy,  cotirdinator  of  the  Counselor/Advocate  Program  at 
the  Everywoman's  Center  and  chair  of  the  Sexual  Assault  Advisory  Committee. 

Figures  gathered  under  the  new  system  cannot  be  compared  to  past  data,  Levy  says, 
because  they  go  beyond  police  statistics  to  informatit)n  gathered  from  a  wide  number  ot 
campus  and  community  agencies.  The  new  method  of  reporting  also  broadens  the 
definition  of  sexual  assault  to  include  many  categc^ries,  including  obscene  phone  calls, 
rape,  attempted  rape,  sexual  harassment,  physical  abuse,  and  voyeurism. 

During  the  1990-1991  school  year,  100  current  sexual  assault  reports  were  received 
(some  additional  reports  were  also  received  of  assaults  that  happened  in  childhood  or 
prior  to  1990),  half  of  these  reported  through  the  public  safety  department.  Under  the 
old  reporting  system  —  a  system  still  used  by  most  colleges  and  universities  —  virtually 
all  reports  were  made  via  the  pubic  safety  department.  Thus,  Levy  says,  the  new  system 
at  least  dtuibled  the  number  ot  reported  assaults. 

Some  results:  Obscene  telephone  calls  accounted  tor  over  one-tourth  of  the  reported 
assaults;  rape  and  attempted  rape  accounted  for  another  one-fourth;  91  percent  of  those 
reporting  assaults  were  undergraduates;  81  percent  lived  on  campus;  and  60  percent  of 
the  victims  knew  the  offender. 

All  figures  refer  to  reports  only  —  not  official  complaints,  indictments,  etc.  To  date, 
22  percent  of  those  who  reported  they  had  been  assaulted  said  they  had  decided  to  take 
legal  action  against  their  assailants  and  6  percent  said  they  decided  to  take  action 
through  University  avenues. 
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Levy  says  the  statistics  reinforce  nation-wide  figures  showing  that  a  high  percentage 
of  assaults  are  committed  by  acquaintances.  She  says  sexual  assault  is  a  problem  on  all 
university  campuses  throughout  the  country.  "National  studies  have  shown  that  one  in 
four  women  will  be  raped  during  their  time  on  campus,"  she  says. 

"We're  still  dealing  with  the  myth  that  assaults  are  committed  by  unknown  men 
lurking  in  dark  alleyways,"  Levy  says.  "The  reality  is  that  sexual  assaults  are  generally 
committed  by  people  the  victim  knows  in  the  victim's  home." 

During  the  1990-91  school  year  there  were:  27  reported  obscene  telephone  calls;  20 
reported  rapes;  14  reports  of  physical  abuse;  9  reports  of  physical  sexual  assault;  8  reports 
of  voyeurism;  7  reports  of  attempted  rapes;  7  reports  of  sexual  harassment;  3  reports  of 
verbal  sexual  assault;  and  5  reports  of  other  types  of  assault.  Of  the  total,  50  reports  came 
from  the  police,  including  most  of  the  reports  of  obscene  phone  calls. 

Levy  says  the  committee  began  looking  for  new  ways  of  gathering  information  on 
sexual  assaults  about  three  years  ago,  believing  that  better  statistics  would  help  to  focus 
campus  education  efforts  and  would  point  out  where  victim  services  could  be  improved. 
(At  the  same  time  the  University  started  implementing  its  new  reporting  method,  the 
U.S.  Congress  passed  the  Crime  Awareness  and  Campus  Security  Act  of  1990,  requiring 
that  colleges  and  universities  release  statistics  on  sexual  assaults  and  other  serious 
crimes.) 

The  Sexual  Assault  Centralized  Report  Form  was  given  to  a  number  of  University 
departments  to  be  used  when  dealing  with  victims  of  sexual  assault.  While  most  victims 
do  not  report  sexual  assaults  for  fear  of  being  blamed  or  revictimized.  Levy  says,  victims 
who  do  report,  report  assaults  to  a  variety  of  places.  "We  wanted  to  tap  into  all  of  these 
agencies  to  develop  as  comprehensive  a  picture  as  possible,"  Levy  says. 

Involved  were:  the  Center  for  Counseling  and  Academic  Development,  mental 
health  services,  the  department  of  public  safety,  housing  services,  health  services,  the 
Counselor/Advocate  Program,  and  the  offices  of  the  dean  of  students  and  the  vice 
chancellor  for  student  affairs.  The  victim/witness  assistance  program  within  the  local 
district  attorney's  office  and  the  Amherst  police  department  also  participated. 

Even  though  the  new  method  of  reporting  has  been  successful  in  compiling  more 
reports.  Levy  believes  the  data  reflect  "only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg"  and  says  the  number 
of  reports  will  increase  when  the  1991-92  results  are  tabulated.  She  says  it  wasn't  until  a 
few  months  into  the  academic  year  of  1990-91  that  all  agencies  involved  were  using  the 
new  form  consistently. 
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*****MEDIA  ADVISORY***** 
Summary  of  Thursday  events  (10/8)  at  UMass/Amherst 


iraduaie  into  H.,  but  our  aiuni.  ^  45  j,  Washington  Tower  regarding  an  assault  on  a  resident 

jpliniistti   and  our   cerebral    c,  >    •    f  y  &  6  6 

jacity  !o  plan  our  own  prr<.  -.  assistant  on  Sept.  25  and  racist  graffiti  outside  the  RA's  room  the  next  weekend.  About 
Msto'-y  '"^^'P*^'"''*'^''-'"  100  students  participate  in  rally.  UMass  police  have  a  non-student  suspect  in  the  assault 

liitor.'^iaiio;  and  battery  incident  and  are  working  with  court  officials  to  expedite  a  show-cause 

hearing  and  subsequent  arraignment. 

8:45  p.m.:  Rally  participants  walk  to  Morrill  Science  Center  to  listen  to  administra- 
tors —  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  Tom  Robinson;  Housing  Director  Joseph 
Zannini;  Dean  of  Students  Jo- Anne  Vanin;  and  Director  of  Public  Safety  Jack  Luippold 
—  discuss  students'  concerns  regarding  the  RA  incidents, 
know  9:45  p.m.:  About  100  students  leave,  about  50  stay  at  the  meeting.  For  the  next 

hour  students  block  traffic  on  North  Pleasant  Street.  Police  divert  traffic  away  trom  the 
area. 

1 1  p.m.:  About  ^0  students  go  inside  Washington  Tower  while  about  80  stayed 
outside  listening  to  a  Malcolm  X  speech. 

12:30  a.m.:  Protesters  leave  Washington  Tower  after  housing  officials  agree  to 
remove  students  thought  to  be  associated  with  the  non-student  being  investigated  in  the 
attack  on  the  RA.  Only  damage  reported  were  two  instances  of  graffiti. 

Friday,  Oct.  9:  Chancellor  Richard  O'Brien  will  address  members  of  the  campus 
community  about  concerns  raised  last  night  at  noon  at  the  Campus  Center  auditorium. 
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*****PRESS  ADVISORY***** 


AMHERST,  Mass.  —  The  traditional  "topping-off '  ceremony  for  a  new  building 
will  be  held  for  the  eight-story  $50  million  Silvio  O.  Conte  Polymer  Research  Center  on 
Nov.  30  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  ceremony,  which  is  performed  by  the  general  contractor,  R.W.  Granger  Inc.  of 
Shrewsbury,  involves  the  hoisting  of  the  last  structural  steel  beam  into  place  on  the  roof 
of  the  building.  The  35-foot  beam  will  first  be  signed  by  a  group  that  includes  many  of 
the  individuals  who  had  a  role  in  planning  the  facility. 

The  building  is  still  scheduled  tor  occupancy  in  the  summer  of  1994.  When  it  is 
completed  it  will  be  the  largest  and  most  modern  polymer  research  facility  in  the  nation. 
More  than  250  researchers,  including  visiting  scientists  and  Ph.D.  students,  will  work  in 
its  172,000  square  feet  of  laboratories,  offices,  and  study  space.  The  design  architect  is 
EUenzwig  Associates  Inc.  of  Cambridge  and  the  architect  of  record  is  Whitney,  Atwood, 
Norcross  Inc.  of  Boston. 

Reporters  who  wish  to  cover  this  event  should  meet  in  the  north  lobby  of  the 
Lederle  Graduate  Research  Center.  (This  building  is  adjacent  to  the  Conte  Polymer 
Research  Center.)  The  ceremony  will  take  about  20  minutes. 

Please  call  the  University  News  Office  at  (413)  545-0444  if  you  need  more  informa- 
tion. 
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Faculty/Staff  Form 
University  of  Massachusetts  News  Office 
200  Munson  Hall 
545-0444 

If  you  would  like  the  News  Office  to  write  a  release  on  an  event  or  program  or  the  activities  of  faculty  or 
staff,  please  provide  the  following  information  appropriate  to  your  subject.  You  can  mail  the  information 
to  us  at  200  Munson,  or  fax  it  to  545-3082. 

Contact  name  &  phone:  

Title  of  event:   

When  occur:   

Where  occur:  

Purpose  of  event:  


Faculty  honor,  book,  research,  activity,  etc.: 

When  received  or  taking  place:   

Why  honored  and/or  specialty  of  study:  


Hometown  of  honoree:  

Quote  on  reaction  to  award,  or  reason  for  event: 


Places  to  send  the  release: 
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